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Preface: 

A Savvy Kid 

M y fifteen-year-old nephew sent me an e-mail 
message from the campus of a well-known 
university. He was attending a summer camp 
and needed special information to help him compete in a 
debate. “Could you find references for me and the one 
article that I need? I can’t lo- 
cate them here. Please 
send them back by e- 
mail because my de- 
bate plan must be 
ready in three 
days.” 

Daniel wrote to 
me because a year ear- 
lier I had shown him that 
I could search for education 
documents on the education data- 
base called ERIC. He had forgotten the name of the data- 
base, but he felt certain that I had not. Now he needed 
education documents and thought I might help him. I did. 

This minor event serves as a splendid preface to the 
concern of this report — The Self-Directed Learner. 
Daniel had traveled from his home in Dallas, Texas, to 
Michigan to participate in a five-week debate camp. 
When most of the boys his age were going to football or 
basketball or soccer or tennis camps to develop their 
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physical skills, this kid decides to improve his debate 
skills. Just to get into the camp he had to prove that he 
already had experience and skill in debating. 

Daniel personally determined that he wanted to go 
to a summer debate camp, researched the few camps 
that operate, convinced his parents, prepared the qualifi- 
cation documents to prove that he was up to camp 
standards, made the travel arrangements, and knew 
enough to look for specialized help on one of his debate 
topics. That is a clear example of a self-determined and 
a self-directed learner — at age fifteen. 

Because of the characteristics that my nephew 
displayed in his summer camp experience, I am 
confident that he will grow and thrive in the complex 
world ahead of him. Our more important question 
should be: How do we guide our children to become 
self-directed learners who will face the future with 
confidence? This book gives parents and teachers the 
principles and the steps they need to answer that 
question. This book provides you with practical steps 
to get you started, and we hope it stimulates your 
creative energies to devise an environment and appli- 
cations that work for your children. 

We also challenge parents and teachers to continue 
to explore means to develop self-directed learners by 
sharing their own experience. You may join an elec- 
tronic discussion by looking at the web site 
kidscanlearn.com. Please join, learn, and contribute. 
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Introduction 



T his short book gives an overview of a curriculum 
plan, a plan to develop the kind of learners that 
we want our children to become. The purpose 
of this self-directed learner curriculum is to guide 
young learners so they become 
capable, purposeful, respon- 
sible citizens. 

We maintain that the 
overall goal of schooling is 
to help learners determine 
their purposes, to find the 
information they need to 
make informed decisions, 
to function as responsible 
citizens, and to engage in 
thoughtful dialogue with 
others. 

Though our youth may have additional objectives 
for schooling, we hope that they learn to be self-di- 
rected, that they develop the purposes, the attitudes, 
and the skills to act reasonably in school and in life. As 
parents and teachers, we need to adopt an educational 
program that guides children to those ends. 

In this book you will find an outline of the steps 
needed to develop the attitudes, skills, and knowledge 
that will serve your children across the years. 
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Attitudes 

The self-directed learner isn’t an overconfident 
loner. Rather he or she realizes that they have valu- 
able questions to ask and that they know where to go 
to find the answers, whether alone or in cooperation 
with others. 

Skills 

Skills are here defined as those learned behaviors 
that enable a person to function almost automatically, 
for example, in reading, computing, writing, studying, 
public speaking. Thus the learner develops decoding 
skills, spelling skills, basic math facts, note-taking 
skills, speaking skills, and similar skills as a means for 
gaining personal competence for school and for a 
career. These various skills may be applied for gather- 
ing information, making decisions, arguing issues, 
enjoying leisure, and so on. 

Knowledge 

A person cannot become a critical thinker unless 
he has sufficient knowledge to make decisions, to 
distinguish between the good and the bad, between 
the beautiful and the not so beautiful. One cannot 
solve a problem without having enough information 
to apply to the targeted issue. One cannot draw valid 
conclusions without information on which to base 
those conclusions. 

Literature, mathematics, sciences, history, com- 
munity experience, observations about nature — all 
give knowledge that we use to reflect, to inform, to 
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criticize, to organize our perception of the world. 
Without adequate knowledge, we cannot act as self- 
directed learners. We must have knowledge to enable 
us to move in purposeful directions. 

Strategies 

Besides attitudes, skills, and kno' /ledge, the self- 
directed learner also needs to develop the thinking 
strategies that enable her to focus problems and to 
reformulate issues in order to arrive at solutions. This 
learner will know how to set purposes, to monitor 
understanding, to organize, to summarize, and to follow 
a plan. 

This book outlines a curriculum that will lead your 
children to become self-directed learners. 
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Round Pegs and 
Square Holes 

ore and more people are challenging today’s 
schools. They feel that the curricular and 
extracurricular experiences provided in most 
of our schools are moving children in an inappropriate 
direction. 

Why are we parents 
and teachers deeply con- 
cerned about what our 
children are learning? 

Why are we con- 
cerned about the 
school curriculum? 

Two reasons: 
one, we realize 
that what our chil- 
dren learn will affect 
their school lives and 
their careers; two, we 
know that the world around us 
changes rapidly. Understandably, we want our children 
to succeed, and we want to assure them that they will 
have the knowledge and the skills to do so in a chang- 
ing world. 

In his book Working , Studs Terkel interviewed 
people to see what they liked about their jobs. For each 
category' of job that he examined, he described a satis- 
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fied person and a dissatisfied person. For example, he 
portrayed Rip Tom as a well-known but bitter actor 
versus a little-known actor who was quite happy with 
his work. One of the workers that Terkel interviewed 
had been building stone walls for forty years, and he 
seemed to be the happiest person that Terkel had found. 

Terkel wanted his readers to conclude that happiness 
was being a round peg in a round hole; dissatisfaction 
resulted from being a round peg trying to fit into a 
square hole. Probably the round-peg-square-hole con- 
cept of career advice doesn’t work neatly in today’s 
changing workplace. Futurists predict that young people 
entering the job market today will make at least five 
career changes in their working lives. Probably the best 
preparation for five careers is to leam how to leam. 

All the more reason for us to think about the curricu- 
lum that prepares our children for a life of change, to ask 
questions, to search for new ideas and new associations, 
and to act as self-directed learners throughout their lives. 
Their satisfaction will emanate as much from learning as it 
will from the specifics of their careers. 
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Beliefs and Principles 

When we say that we must change to meet future 
realities, we are stating our belief that the future will be 
different. What other beliefs do we have about learning 
that will guide us in coaching our children as they step 
into the future? Our beliefs might include some of the 
following: 

1) Learners need to pose their own questions 
and to hypothesize their answers in all 
subject areas. 

2) Learners should test their ideas on others in 
order to refine them. 

3) Language is central to thinking. Through 
language, learners establish a base, a 
common platform. They use language as a 
means for refining ideas and resolving 
conflicts. 

4) As a learning strategy children need to 
share their background on a topic, pose 
common questions as well as personal 
ones, collaborate in their search for an- 
swers, and record their journey towards 
resolutions. 

Operating under these beliefs, children will want to 
learn language, want to expand their knowledge, want 
to communicate effectively, and will find joy in watching 
themseives learn. 
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Principles of Learning 

Our beliefs need to be translated into action, not 
specific behaviors but into principles that will guide the 
way that we approach learning. Consider these prin- 
ciples for learning: 

^ Learning is the process of making sense of 
the world. 

-0* What students learn is heavily dependent 
on their previous understanding, their 
attitudes toward learning, the ways they 
perceive and organize the world, and their 
current context. 

-O' Learning is personal; it begins with personal 
purposes and questions. 

-O' Learning requires experimentation, risk 
taking, and error correcting. 

-0^ In a school setting, learning requires nu- 
merous resources and materials, such as 
books, computers, and practice centers. 

-O' To reduce ambiguity and uncertainty, 
learners seek to establish order by recog- 
nizing patterns or strategic principles. They 
construct guidelines that give them a sense 
of control. Spelling patterns and text struc- 
tures, for example, help learners acquire 
this sense of control. 
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4 * Learning requires feedback both to rein- 
force and to test hypotheses. Assessments 
should provide useful feedback to learners. 

^ Language proficiency occurs through fre- 
quent and diverse practice in functional 
settings. 

-y* Language growth is developmental; that is, 
vocabulary, syntactic complexity, and forms 
of expression expand over a lifetime. Expe- 
rience, cognitive skills, and personal inter- 
ests prompt development. 



You may want to post these principles to 
remind you daily of the guidelines you 
will use in working with your children. 
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What is Developmentally Appropriate? 

We strive to provide experience, books, and chal- 
lenges that are appropriate for the age and stage of 
development of our children. The term developmental lly 
appropriate is used by all instructional approaches, but 
the connotations are different. In an interest-based 
approach, developmentally appropriate implies a lot of 
personal choice. The teacher may organize activities that 
are within the developmental range of her students, then 
students choose the activities they feel suit their needs. 

A good example of an interest-based approach is 
found in the concept called emergent literacy. This 
refers to the gradually developing sense of literacy that 
young learners have as they experience reading and 
writing at home and in the neighborhood. As they see 
signs, hear books read aloud, scribble on paper, tell each 
other stories, and begin to make sense out of the print 
world, they become more and more literate. It is both a 
stage of development and a way of describing the effect 
that our print-heavy environment has on children. 

Parents and teachers contribute to children’s emer- 
gent literacy by filling the environment with books and 
writing. Children then choose to focus on some and 
ignore others. Through these natural exposures to 
language and books, children gradually learn how to be 
readers and writers as we have traditionally defined 
those terms. 

In a structured learning environment called directed 
teaching , developmentally appropriate tasks refer to 
those concepts and skills that have been observed in 
typical children of a given age. Those concepts and 
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learn print conventions, such as the characteristics of 
reading and writing narratives, descriptions, arguments, 
charts and graphs, and so on. This is called the skilled 
reading/writing stage. 

Learners later become increasingly aware of how 
people organize their thoughts, of applications to real 
life, and of ways that language affects the perception 
of the listener or reader. This is called the critical- 
thinking stage. 

Of course, it is folly to think that the only learning 
that happens during a particular period of time is repre- 
sented by the key words emergent , skilled , or critical. 
These terms are to provide instructional direction. 

Skills, fluency, and critical thinking may occur during 
each stage in a child’s development. The labels indicate 
a curriculum emphasis, not a limitation. A child’s early 
years are spent trying to figure out how print works and 
what books are for. Later years are increasingly con- 
cerned with the effectiveness of communication and the 
value of ideas. 

Children gradually expand their awareness of how 
print fits into their lives. They, like all of us, are always 
practicing and thinking, sometimes critically, and they 
define themselves as more proficient language users as 
they refine their skills. These developmental refinements 
are also characteristic of learning to play a sport or of 
developing a relationship, like being a parent. 

Developmental^ appropriate tasks help children 
acquire the attitudes and proficiencies that will serve 
them in school and in daily life. They also remind us 
adults that we all learn to crawl before we walk and run. 
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Images of the 

Self-Directed 

Learner 



W e need to construct images of what a self- 
directed learner does. Then we have a better 

idea of how to ^ — 

guide each child. Here are a e 

couple of beginning images. f A f A 



Charlie and the 
Solar System 

Charlie came home from 

kindergarten and announced that he had learned ah 
about the solar system that day. “Tell me about it.” said 
his mother. And he began to rattle off all the things that 
came to his mind about orbiting planets around the sun, 
including some of their names. 

^ Suddenly Charlie became 

downcast. “We are supposed 

to draw a picture of the 
— n \ \ qv \ solar system for you, but 1 

^ / / \ ^ 1 have forgotten some of the 

if/ I “Where do you think we 
y can find the names of the 
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planets?" asked Mom. So they began to look in the 
encyclopedia for pictures and the names of the planets. 
Charlie then could draw his picture of the solar system 
and could label each planet with its name. More impor- 
tantly, Charlie learned that there is a method for looking 
up answers to the questions that arise in school and in 
life. After that introduction to the encyclopedia, he 
turned frequently to similar references for specific 
answers and to expand his knowledge. 

Wisely, Charlie’s mother used his question as an op- 
portunity to teach him that he could find answers on his 
own if he knew where to look. 



Nicole's Christmas Book 

Nicole’s Grandpa gave her a book for Christmas. She 
had just started the first grade, and Grandpa thought he 
would give her something to read right now. Together they 
sat down to read this new book. 

They talked about the pictures in the book and Nicole 
described what she thought was happening in the story 
based on the pictures. “Well," said Grandpa, “let's read 
the story to see if you are right. I’ll read a page then you 
read a page." 

Grandpa began reading about the happy woman who 
drove a school bus. When Nicole began reading she came 
soon to a directive the school bus driver gave to the kids: 
“Stand behind the line." Pointing to the word “stand,” 
Nicole said. “I don’t know that word. I don’t think we 
have read that word in school." 
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“Do you know this word?” Grandpa asked, pointing 
to the word “and” in a sentence that began: “The boys and 
the girls...” 



Nicole pronounced the word correctly but still was 
unable to make the transfer to “stand.” She did not seem 
to know how to get started. 

Grandpa took a sheet of paper and wrote the follow- 
ing words in a list 




With a sheet of paper he covered the beginning conso- 
nants leaving “and” showing in all spots. “What do you 



see?” 



“And.” 

One by one he uncovered the first letter in each word, 
pronouncing it and asking Nicole to pronounce the word, 
too. “Many words sound something like other words. 
When you are stuck, this may be a way for you to start 
figuring out what the unknown word is. But first you need 
to leant how to sound out the letters that you see at the 
beginning of the words.” 
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You are in charge 

These two simple examples point to situations that lead 
to self-directed learners. In each case the adult helped the 
child see that there are ways to find answers, that there 
are skills that can be applied to solving the common situ- 
ations that arise in daily learning. 

Gradually, the child realizes that he or she is in charge 
of learning. With regular guidance from teachers and par- 
ents, the child begins to ask: “How can I get the job done? 
What do I need to know and what do I need to do?” 

The adult guides the child by regularly asking: 

What do you think? 

What information do you need? 

Where can you find the resources that you 

need? 



Did you resolve that question with a satisfac- 
tory answer? 

When the learner cannot answer one of those ques- 
tions, the adult offers advice or direction: 

Here’s what I would do 

Why don’t you (we) give it a try. 

The calm and consistent approach of placing respon- 
sibility on the learner’s shoulders first will gradually pay 
dividends as the learner gains skills and builds confidence: 
“I truly am in charge.” 
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“Developing a self-directed learner cannot be 
reduced to a mind game. Learners need a sense 
of how to proceed and must acquire knowledge 
before they can realistically feel the power of 
learning independently.” 



Before the child can solve certain math problems, that 
child needs to know the facts, functions, and operations 
that lead to a solution. Before a child can discuss the ma- 
jor causes of the Civil War, that child needs to know what 
social and economic conditions pressed down on the com- 
batants and why they reacted as they did. Before a child 
can read fluently the fourth-grade textbooks she faces, she 
needs lots of practice in reading during the previous years 
of schooling. 

The self-directed learner does not rely on puffed up 
statements, such as one we sometimes hear in the popu- 
lar self-esteem promotions: “I’m great because I say 
I’m great.” Rather, in the Self-Directed Learner Ap- 
proach, we want each child to say: “I know some im- 
portant things, and I know how to find help when I 
don’t have the knowledge.” 

Meanwhile, teachers and parents should keep ex- 
ploring ways to help children clarify their learning and 
to give them opportunities to exercise the skills that 
will make fluent and efficient learners. 
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Fostering a Self-Directed Learner 

Parents regularly ask themselves how they can help 
their children to succeed — in school, in a job, in life. 
They know instinctively that they cannot direct their 
children’s lives forever. Children must gradually learn to 
direct their own destinies. 

In a sense, then, home education and schooling both 
aim at producing a self-directed learner. Parents and 
teachers want their children to have a sense of personal 
direction and to know how to move towards their 
purposes with confidence and with skill. 

But how do parents and teachers know what to do 
to guide children in becoming self-directed learners, 
self-directed people? 

To answer that question we need to examine the 
makeup of a self-directed learner. What does one look 
like? Then we can describe more clearly how adults can 
help children become one. 
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Characteristics of the 
Self-Directed Learner 

Think of the people you admired in school or in your 
work life. What made them stand out in your mind? 
Weren’t they the ones who knew what they wanted and 
seemed to move securely towards achieving their 
objectives? Didn’t they seem to find the resources 
needed to get the job done? Those folks ,; bited the 
characteristics we assign to a self-directc v amer. 

The self-directed learner has a sense of 
purpose. That purpose goes beyond the activity of the 
moment. Depending on the age and circumstance of the 
learner, he or she wants to please parents, get good 
grades, write for a newspaper, build buildings, get into 
law school, and so on. Those purposes, whether per- 
sonal (“I want to be the best”) or social (“My team 
relies on me”), give learners a sense of direction, a 
guidance system that keeps them focused on the target. 

The self-directed learner has a repertoire 
of Strategies and skills. Learning and life surround 
us with complex issues. To face those issues, we need 
basic skills and complex problem-solving strategies to 
comprehend what we read, to understand our social 
environment, to figure out scientific phenomena, to win 
someone to our point of view. 

The self-directed learner has earned 
confidence. Because the learner has mastered spe- 
cific skills, he knows he can accomplish things. He has 
achieved some success, and teachers, parents, or peers 
have acknowledged his competence. That gives him the 
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sense that he can continue to make progress and he can 
handle related tasks. 

The self-directed learner can use aca- 
demic resources. In a sense the learner has an 
academic toolbox at her disposal. She can use a dictio- 
nary, grammar handbook, and other reference sources. 
She knows where to go for help in making a presenta- 
tion or in writing a paper. 

The self-directed learner receives guid- 
ance from teachers and parents. The self- 
directed learner realizes that adults have experience that 
will help in understanding new concepts and in connect- 
ing one concept to others. The adult can organize 
learning, coach the learner, challenge the learner, and 
generally play a positive role in directing the learner 
towards larger goals and improved performance. 

The self-directed learner shares ideas 
with others and learns from them. Knowledge 
shared is knowledge expanded. The learner, therefore, 
seeks peers, siblings, and a network of advisors to share 
ideas, ask questions, and build on the notion that we are 
all mutual learners. 

The self-directed learner increases satis- 
faction through achievement. Most learners 
thrive on knowing that they are making progress. With 
the help of a teacher or parent, the self-directed learner 
identifies achievement markers. By reaching these 
markers the learner gains a sense of satisfaction in 
knowing that she has reached an objective or in seeing a 
particular achievement as a step forward. 
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Curriculum 



T he overall goal of schooling is to help learners 

determine their purposes, find the information or 
resources they need to make informed decisions, 
function as responsible citizens, and engage in thought- 
ful dialogue. 




Certainly there are many objectives for education, 
but our overriding goal is to help youngsters become 
self-directed learners, that is, to develop the attitudes 
and the skills to act reasonably on their own purposes. 
Therefore, as parents and teachers, we should adopt an 
educational program that guides our youth towards 
those ends. 



What, then, are the attitudes, strategies, skills, 
and knowledge that may result in a self-determined. 
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self-directed learner? What makes up a self-directed 
learner curriculum? 

Developing an Attitude: Habits of the Mind 

An important part of this curriculum is developing 
an attitude that serves a lifelong learner. A self-deter- 
mined learner believes in himself to the extent that he 
feels he can identify desirable knowledge and he has the 
skill to learn what he needs to know. Developing this 
attitude is the first priority of the self-directed learner 
curriculum. 

This personal attitude exceeds mere bravado, a 
feeling of self-confidence gained through general suc- 
cess in life. The self-directed learner curriculum deliber- 
ately molds an attitude that supports the learner in 
studying school subjects and in exploring knowledge 
through the daily questions the learner raises. 

This attitude is best seen as a series of habits of 
the mind: self-confidence, inquiry, self-monitoring. 
Through the practice of these habits, the learner 
develops a self-confidence that allows him to target 
knowledge and to explore that knowledge with the 
conviction that he can master it for his own purposes. 

In order to see beyond an isolated faci. the learner 
needs a framework on which knowledge and under- 
standing can be built. Psychologists have used the 
metaphor of a scaffold to show how the learner inte- 
grates new knowledge. Integrated knowledge arises 
from two energies: information and a mental structure 
around which personal knowledge can take shape. 
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Following the same metaphor, we might say that 
wood studs and bricks are little more than piles of 
rubble until the builder assembles them according to a 
blueprint. By using the blueprint, the builder can 
assemble the studs and the bricks into a house or an 
office building. So too with bits of data. Without a 
scaffold, blueprint, or organizing concept, bits of 
information are mere trivia suitable for a quiz game, 
but lacking in shape or purpose. In The Self-Directed 
Learner Curriculum , we deliberately lead the learner 
to those larger concepts that will give her a frame- 
work to attach or integrate new data. 

Curriculum: Architect and Builder 



Eventually, self-directed learners become their own 
architects and builders combined. Their experience over 
time gives them the confidence, plans, and skills to 
move independently in their quest to answer learning 
questions. In the early stages, however, the learner 
usually needs an adult guide, a person who can project 
experiences that will help the learner develop the habits 
of mind and the skills needed to become a self-directed 
learner. That doesn’t mean that the adult guide or coach 

has to plan every activity for 
learners to carry out. Part of 
the self-directed learner 
curriculum, in fact, should 
push learners to devise 
their own strategies/ 

activities that will 
lead to the habits 
and the skills that 
promote self-determination. 
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If you want to think of curricula that presently shape 
the mind of learners, think of experiences that present 
them with a view of the world. From these experiences 
they will build their own personal sense of purpose and 
priority. Young people watch television up to five hours 
a day. That’s five hours a day on a curriculum that very 
quickly gives them a mental scaffolding for interpreting 
what they encounter daily. Those views from TV illus- 
trate a world that gives quick fixes to problems, immedi- 
ate gratification to the senses, intense competition (often 
involving violence to achieve ends) with clear winners 
and losers, and lots of suggestive action aimed at sexual 
pleasure. All of these types of experiences might easily 
be seen in five hours on any day — soaps, professional 
sports, action dramas, MTV, etc. 

Whether new information comes more from televi- 
sion or from neighborhood activities, children use this 
new information to build their basic frameworks. Is life 
actually similar to MTV? It certainly is for the child 
whose mental scheme has little else for a comparison. 
Intellectually, we know that mental frameworks not only 
can be changed , but they are dynamic. They are always 
changing as the learner gathers new information that he 
or she can then incorporate into that framework. 

It should become increasingly evident, then, that 
adult challenges to the young learner are powerful 
forces that can move the learner’s view of the world in 
positive directions. 

In the next section, we outline the basic components 
of the curriculum that builds the attitudes, skills, knowl- 
edge and personal frameworks so important to a suc- 
cessful person. 
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General Curriculum Outline 

By definition, a curriculum is a set of experiences 
that lead students to accomplish certain ends. A curricu- 
lum usually involves complexities that require new 
knowledge, changes in behavior, and the building of 
attitudes or habits. 

Here is a broad outline of a curriculum designed to 
develop a self-directed learner. 

The Self-Directed Learner 
1 . Habits of the mind 

1 . 1 Attitude of self-confidence infused with 

• Personal purpose, 

• Priorities, 

• Earlier success or failure. 

1 .2 Attitude of inquiry developed through 

• Models of asking questions, 

• Personal images, 

• Pushing beyond the surface. 

1 .3 Attitude of self-monitoring 

• Am I moving in the right direction? 

• If not, how can I get back on track? 

1 .4 Critical reading and thinking 

• Analyze the text: What does it say? 

• Consider alternatives; don’t jump to 
conclusions. 

• Establish criteria; make comparisons. 

• Support statements with evidence. 

• Make a judgment: What does the text 
mean? 
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2. Skills that make learning possible 

2. 1 Reading and writing patterns 

• Phoneme-grapheme patterns 

• Syntax and usage patterns 

2.2 Patterns of text organization 

• Narratives 

• Didactic and argumentative texts 

2.3 Skills in locating information 

• Using libraries, books, indexes 

• Using on-line searching techniques 

• Refining questions 

3. Knowledge that supports growth 

3.1 Math and science structures and operations 

3.2 Historical themes and theories 

3.3 Artistic movements and events 

3.4 Psychological and spiritual movements 

4. Personal narratives 

4. 1 Stories that explain personal life 

4.2 Stories that explain history 

4.3 Stories that weave together the events of 
spirit and experience 

4.4 Stories that reflect respect, responsibility, 
and values 
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1. Habits of the Mind 

11 Attitude of self-confidence 

In order to move forward, take reasonable risks, and 
accept occasional failure, a person needs an attitude of 
self-confidence. Learners supported by encouragement, 
past successes, knowledge, and skills, gain the sense of 
assurance that tells them they can succeed. 

Developing this attitude, this belief in one's own 
goals, this inner sense of eventual victory requires time 
and work. In other words, this attitude is a habit of the 
mind that shapes and strengthens an individual's person- 
ality. Self-confidence is the habit that enables a person 
to select personal educational goals, to give those goals 
priorities, to pursue them with a reasonable confidence 
of successful achievement, and to reward oneself with 
self-congratulations. 

Self-confidence, as a habit of the 
mind, stems from practicing a phi- 
losophy that holds that: 

1. The learner is driven 
by personal purpose. 

2. The achievement of 
purpose involves the 
selection of priorities. 

3. Previous successes/ 
failures shape the 
boldness or temerity of 
an individual's attitude 
about learning. 
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1 .2 Attitude of inquiry 

Any parent will testify that young children can drive 
you crazy with their constant questions: “Why do birds 
build nests? Why does the moon look orange tonight? 
Where do babies come from? How do you make a 
cherry pie?” 

Children are full of curiosity. Their minds want 
answers to the innumerable questions that help them 
understand the world around them. As they grow into 
school age, we want to keep that sense of inquiry alive, 
even though we now want to give it direction and 
discipline. 

It is reported that Albert Einstein became fascinated 
with a compass that someone gave him as a child. He 
wanted to know why the needle of the compass changed 
every time he changed the position of his body. How did 
that work? What was the force that caused the needle to 
shift in a northerly direction no matter what direction he 
turned his body? This simple observation, we are told, 
led him to try to figure out the physical universe. 

Guiding the Learner 

When children face the orderly world of school 
subjects, we want to prompt that same sense of inquiry. 
Parents and teachers need to challenge children to seek 
answers beyond their surface observations. 

Prompt them to ask how and why, for example: 

# How does my body work? 

• How does a writer get ideas? 
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• How does my bike enable me to go faster than I 
can run? 

• Why do people vote for city officers? 

• Why do people make laws? 

• Why do my friends get sick? 

By showing children that their questions are impor- 
tant, we help them build a sense of alertness, a sense 
that asking questions benefits them in their studies and 
gradually brings them the satisfaction of understanding. 

The attitude of inquiry is the equivalent of flipping a 
light switch. Once the light shines, we can move more 
freely; we can target our action; we can get a sense of 
the organization of the space around us. 

If we want children to become self-directed 
learners, then we must turn on the light to promote 
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13 Attitude of self-monitoring 

A major, recent change in our approach to learning 
is the realization that the mind is not merely a sponge 
that soaks up knowledge, later to be squeezed out. A 
putposeful learner is one who knows where he or she is 
headed and keeps checking to see that progress is being 
made. Gone are the days when it was appropriate to tell 
a learner to keep on trying and keep on reviewing until 
the information stuck. 

Part of the active learner’s behavior is to check on 
his own progress. If he seems to be moving towards 
fulfilling his purpose and answering initial questions, the 
learner continues. But if a heavy cloud obscures the 
learner’s view', and if, for example, a reading selection 
seems to make no sense, then he needs to look for ways 
to clear things up. 

• Are there definitions that will help clarify the 
written message? 

• Should I ask for guidance from a mentor? 

• Is this book too difficult for me? Should I look 
for a book that is written at my level? 

• Could I understand the message if I wrote the 
concepts in my own language? 

When students read a text that seems impenetrable, 
they should consciously recognize this as a problem and 
know that there are solutions. But since no one else can 
see what is going on in their heads, the learners them- 
selves must take action. 
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Guiding the Learner 

Parents and teachers can promote this essential 
learning attitude by engaging students in introspective 
dialogue: 

Mentor. Does the text make sense? Are the ideas 
clear? 

Student: No, it's clear as mud. 

Mentor: Are there words you don't understand? 

Let’s see if we can define them? Why don't 
you look in the glossary? How about the 
dictionary? Can one of your friends explain 
a word to you? 

Student: But, I still don’t understand it. 

Mentor: If the text isn’t clear after defining the 

troublesome words, what are your alterna- 
tives? How could you find a text that is 
easier to understand? 

Student: 1 guess 1 could ask my teacher or a librar- 

ian for a clearer book. 

Mentor: Exactly. Take charge of your own learning. 

Reach out and resolve the difficult text as 
best you can. There are always solutions, 
but you have to act in your own behalf. 
Other people will be glad to help you; you 
just have to let them know what the prob- 
lem is. By checking on your own learning 
and by taking steps to unblock your under- 
standing, you are developing the habits of 
an independent, self-directed learner. 
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1.4 Critical reading and thinking 



In the Disney movie Pinnochio , Jiminy Cricket sings 
a song that advises Pinnochio: “Just let your conscience 
be your guide.” In other words, children have to think 
for themselves, and look within themselves for the 
standards they will use to evaluate the world around 
them. Critical thinking and critical reading follow the 
same strategy. 

A self-directed learner builds an attitude of healthy 
skepticism, an attitude of personal control over reality. 



This attitude manifests itself in primary-grade 
children when they say to a teasing father, “Oh. come 
on. Daddy, you know that isn’t true.” Or, when they 
admit that they are acting out a fantasy and say: “I’m 
just pretending, and now you can be the fairy god- 
mother.” These childhood admissions tell you that they 
know the difference, at least to some degree, between 
reality and make-believe, actually an important step in 

developing a habit of the 
mind that we call 
critical thinking. 

The attitude 
of critical think- 
ing expresses 
the willing- 
ness of the 
learner to 
test his or 
her percep- 




\ tion of the world 
Vj against that of another 
person. 
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Guiding the learner 

Parents and teachers can guide the development of 
critical thinking in the following ways: 

• First, encourage the child to have opinions based 
on evidence or experience. Routinely ask: What do you 
think about that? What do you believe is right? 

• When responding to reading or to a lecture, 
make sure that the learner has a reasonable sense of 
what the text says or what the position of the speaker is. 

• Before giving an opposing thought, the learner 
needs to know what the opposition actually says. What 
are the main points? Can you compare that text to 
others you have read? 

• Encourage the learner to de\ clop personal 
standards for making judgments: What makes a book 
interesting to you? How do you decide to recommend a 
movie to one of your friends? How do you know when 
a writer has been persuasive in making his case? 

• Prompt the student to apply learning to his or 
her personal life: What does this mean to you? Can you 
see ways that these ideas can be applied? What direction 
does this give you for further reading? Personal behav- 
ior? Developing an experiment? 

An attitude of critical thinking does not require 
open cynicism or a sense of negativism. As much as 
anything, this attitude reflects a person's sense of 
control over the world of ideas and the world of 
action. Critical thinking, of course, requires knowl- 
edge, the ability to analyze, and practice in making 
judgments. These are the skills that lift a person out 
of petty personal prejudice into the power of critical 
thought, the power of evidence and logic. 
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2. Skills That Make Learning Possible 

Attitudes are important in learning because those 
habits of the mind give the learner energy and direction. 
We build those habits across the years of our lives. 

Equally important, perhaps more so in curriculum 
planning, are the technical skills that allow us to keep 
growing. If someone tells us a story, we can learn from 
that one story. If we personally have the skills to read, 
we have the opportunity to learn from all the books 
available to us. Skills, too, are introduced and fostered 
across years of learning. 

In this section, we examine briefly the skills that 
enable us to learn more easily — skills of reading, of clear 
thinking, of locating information, and of using organiz- 
ing structures. 

What we list here is not meant to cover all subjects. 
We are merely pointing to the value of skills in lifelong 
learning, and give examples of a few important ones. We 
expect the parent and the teacher to use this as a stimu- 
lus to identify the valuable skills their learners need and 
to develop the most appropriate explanations and 
practice opportunities. 
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2.1 Reading and writing patterns 

Basic text skills. Since a large proportion of new 
information comes to us in writing, we need to de- 
velop a high degree of fluency in using the skills that 
unlock the meaning of written text — sound-spelling 
patterns, sentence patterns, usage and vocabulary 
skills, basic organization skills. English writing uses 
sound-symbol correspondences, so readers need to 
become skilled in decoding. We usually call these 
skills phonics skills. The ability to recognize sound- 
spelling patterns enables a reader to identify the 
words and the message represented on the printed 
page. But there are more than sound-spelling patterns 
involved in figuring out a message. 

Messages are constructed with sentences. So sen- 
tence structure (subject-predicate-object) marked with 
capital letters and periods figures into the skills a reader 
needs in order to understand the meaning of a message. 
Most readers won’t have arty trouble with simple sen- 
tences that are marked with a capital letter and a period 
at the end, e-.g.: Jane hit the ball. 

But look at the sentence I found in a newspaper 
article: “Whether they’re in first grade or entering 
college, an important part of your children’s education is 
to learn about money, investing, and saving.’’ This 
complex sentence begins with an introductory clause 
that is set off by a comma (“Whether they’re in first 
grade or entering college,”). Other commas help clarify 
the meaning of the sentence. All of those indicators help 
the reader to understand the meaning of the sentence, 
and the chiid needs to leant how to deal with them. 
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So, too, do familiar usage patterns help readers 
predict the words that are coming next. They may not 
always reveal the exact printed word, but when some- 
one shouts, “Get out of the way!” a reader hardly needs 
to pay attention to the last word in the sentence, much 
less sound it out. The familiarity of the expression 
triggers the language box in everyone’s brain to com- 
plete the sentence almost without thinking. 

Guiding the Learner 



Opportunities for noticing the mechanical skills of 
English writing and spelling arise daily, even hourly. 
Children’s television often shows sound-spelling pat- 
terns as characters sing rhymes and their words appear 
on the screen. They will point out that the words dog, 
doll, dad all begin with the same letter and sound. 
Parents can follow that pattern when children ask 
questions about a word they need help with. 



They can also help children think ahead as they 
read a sentence by pointing out phrases that occur 
frequently in their everyday speech: Let’s get moving. 
Have you finished your work? When Grandma calls, 

tell her you love 
her. Hundreds fall 
out of our mouths 
with nary a thought. 
Many of those same 
expressions appear 
on the printed page 
and make it quite 
natural to transfer 
from speech to print 
and back again. 
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Just as practice is crucial to becoming fluent in 
speaking, so does practice play a fundamental role in 
becoming fluent in using the basic skills of reading and 
writing. Parents and teachers can use the daily random 
opportunities to remind children of these skills, but they 
should also structure practice activities as part of 
weekly lessons and homework. These practice activities 
are a means to an end. The goal, of course, is to become 
a fluent reader and writer, not merely someone who can 
sound out words. 

Here are some practice guidelines: 

• When students get stuck on a word, ask them to 
sound it out or to analyze it. 

• Provide regular practice activities in phonics and 
in spelling to build automatic responses to the 
common sound-spelling patterns. 

• Make practice interesting, even playful: “I’m 
thinking of a word that rhymes with fly. Some- 
thing you do when you are hurt (cry)" 

• Whenever possible, relate skills practice to the 
existing knowledge of the student: “You use that 
word often when you watch a basketball game 
(score). Listen to the way that it begins. Let’s 
write it and say it slowly as we write it.” 

• After a practice exercise, have students tell you 
why they made their choices. For example: “In 
writing, we mark the end of an idea or sentence 
with a period, a question mark, or an exclama- 
tion mark. Here is a list of sentences. Mark the 
end of each sentence with one of those marks 
and tell me why you chose the one you did.” 

Point out the patterns and the regularities of lan- 
guage to give young children a sense of confidence. We 
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have conventions for marking our sentences and para- 
graphs. We have sound-spelling patterns to guide us in 
reading and writing. We also have organizational pat- 
terns in the presentation of information. 

Reading and writing are so basic to all learning and 
to personal independence that we must spend extra, 
concentrated time in helping children become fluent. By 
pointing out the way our writing system works and by 
giving children lots of practice in the skills of reading 
and writing, we give them a foundation that will serve 
them throughout life. 

You can find abundant resources for building skills 
and for practicing reading and writing in ways that make 
sense to children and give them interesting experiences. 
Look for activity books or software programs that 
emphasize decoding patterns and that give children 
ample opportunity to put phonics patterns and spelling 
words into sentences and into short stories. 



You can find sample resources on the web site of the 
Family Learning Association {www.kidscanlearn.com} 
or at local bookstores, especially those specialty stores 
that supply teachers and parents with instructional 
materials. Of course, the library has a wealth of 

children’s books that offer high- 
interest reading for every level 
of reader. Ask your librarian or 
bookstore attendant for books 
that will serve the reading 
level and offer the kinds of 
practice you want for 
your children. 
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2.2 Patterns of text organization 

As we have indicated before, the human mind 
naturally searches for patterns that will help make sense 
of the world or help us live more comfortably. Not that 
everything in the world is in a neat box, but we more 
easily understand and remember those ideas and skills 
that fall into patterns. One of the obvious obligations of 
a teacher, therefore, is to help learners find and familiar- 
ize themselves with the patterns that will help them 
make sense of their studies. 

For example, we use a base- 10 math system (10 x 10 
=100 and so on). It gives us a means of organizing the 
computations of everyday life. Scientists help us under- 
stand the physical makeup of our material world by 
showing us compounds, elements, atoms, molecules, and 
neutrons. Effective teachers and tutors constantly guide 
their students into seeking these kinds of organizing 
structures, these mental organizers that reflect reality and 
help learners build coherence in their knowledge base. 

Patterns of Writing 

Though not quite as neat as the structure of the 
physical world, there are text structures that help read- 
ers and writers organize ideas and hold them in memory. 
The most common of these text structures is the story 
pattern, a narrative. 

Narrative 

In its simplest form, a form that kindergarten and 
first-grade children can easily understand, a story 
involves people/characters trying to accomplish some- 
thing over time with a result. 
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That definition of a story structure may not satisfy 
high school students or literary critics, but it provides a 
basic framework for the young reader and writer. 

As students become more sophisticated, their 
sense of story structure can involve more elaborate 
descriptions: characters, setting, plot, resolution, etc. 
Each of those story elements can be filled out to suit 
the needs of the rising capabilities of the students. 

The setting, for example, may include time, place, and 
social conditions. And the sense of the drama of the 
story may be enhanced by using terms such as events 
of the rising action, the climax, and falling action to 
the denouement .” 
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Rising Action Diagram 
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Introduction: 

a. People 

b. Place 

c. Problem 

Setting: 

a. Time 

b. Place 

c. Social conditions 

7 one: Describe mood, 
noting keywords 



Motif: Ideas or things that 

keep recurring 

Characters: 

a. Physical attributes 

b. Behavior exhibited 

c. Motivation of behavior 
(surface motivation 
for action) 

d. Conceit: inner, psychologi- 
cal beliefs, hang-ups 



Demonstrate the use of this common narrative 
structure with videotaped commercials that the students 
are familiar with. For instance, a popular coffee com- 
mercial with a narrative structure. 

Husband announces he loves this coffee 



Husband lifts cup to lips 
Bride brews pot of new coffee / 
Mrs. Brand suggests new coffee 
Publicly criticizes taste if 
New husband drinks coffee S 



Husband & wife 
w in fond embrace 



START 
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Function and structure 



Look at the list of messages below. They represent 
text structures or patterns that students may use to read 
and write their own messages. The list is divided into 
those that we think are most appropriate for younger 
children in grades 1-3, for instance, and those that are 
more appropriate for the upper grades. 



Lower Grades 

Personal letters 

Simple Stories 

Autobiographies 

Simple poetry (jingles, etc.) 

Descriptions of events 

Opinions 

Reporting 

Applications by form 



Upper Grades 
Formal letters 
Complicated stories 
Historical biographies 
Various poetic forms 
Explanations of events 
Arguments 
Research reports 
Ads and written requests 



This list indicates the variety of purposes and related 
written forms or structures that are available to edu- 
cated people. Though not exhaustive, the list points to 
possible text structures and thought patterns that form 
one element in the language arts curriculum. Let’s 
further explore the thought processes behind some of 
these text structures; thought processes that can lead a 
student into becoming more and more self-determined. 

Didactic and argumentative texts 



Short stories, novels, autobiographies, and biogra- 
phies are common examples of the narrative form. 
Because they are most like the life that students know, 
they are the easiest to understand and reproduce: people 
doing things over time to some result. 

When the writer's intention is to teach, to explain, or 
to argue a point, then the text structure or the writer's 
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mental framework can take a variety of shapes. Admit- 
tedly, we may find it difficult to identify any structure in 
some pieces of writing. A rambling opinion piece, for 
example, may have no shape at all, just a random state- 
ment of emotional ideas expressed as they pop into the 
writer’s head. 

Description 

We hope, however, that serious articles and 
chapters have a path to follow and that you can 
reconstruct the article if you decide it benefits you to 
do so. In a description of a resort hotel, for instance, 
we hope that the writer gives you a perspective, a 
point of focus, and some orderly way of picturing the 
resort that will enable you to decide whether or not 
to use it for your next vacation. 

Explanatory texts (Conditions/results) 

In an explanation of the unprecedented twenty-year 
period of prosperity that the United States has experi- 
enced leading to the year 2000, a writer could point to 
certain conditions: the economic policies, the fall of the 
Soviet Union, the rising optimism, and the encourage- 
ment of free enterprise. Perhaps the writer can then find 
a theme that links the conditions and explains the pow- 
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nizing theme give the article its structure and enable the 
reader to build an understanding for his or her own pur- 
poses. This would be a conditions/results pattern. 

Cause/effect 

Other patterns of thinking and of managing compli- 
cated ideas follow the conditions/results pattern. Cause/ 
effect relationships provide us with ways of thinking 
about everything from physics to human behavior. In 
physics we learn that for every action there is an equal 
reaction. It is our way of describing the transference of 
energy. Energy in motion is not lost, it simply shows up 
elsewhere. In human behavior, especially when trying to 
understand harmful behavior, we are always searching 
for the cause. “What is the cause of my child’s persistent 
misbehavior?” 

Problem/solution 

In mathematics and in all areas of human endeavor, 
we regularly think of problems and solutions (except 
for pessimists who think there are only problems). When 
we become ill, for example, we look for a solution or 
we go to a doctor who seeks solutions to our problem. 
The overwhelming number of articles on weight loss and 
physical fitness show us this thinking and writing pat- 
tern. “You are too fat. and my elixir will help you melt 
off the pounds.” 

Arguments 

These writing patterns are simple in their formula- 
tion (conditions/results, cause/effect, problem/solution) 
even though they may tackle very complex issues. But 
the construction of an argument seems much more 
difficult to do and therefore to capture in writing. An 
argument, for our purposes, is an attempt to convince an 
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audience through reasoning ant /idence. We realize, of 
course, that there are political and social arguments that 
do not follow our definition. 

An argument based on reason follows a logical order 
of things. A reasonable argument might look like this: 

A parent has the right to choose any school ben- 
eficial for his or her child. 

I am the parent of this child. 

Therefore, I can choose this beneficial school for 
my child. 

The key to winning an argument is usually in the 
first assumption. Here I would have to show evidence 
that in the United States a parent has the right to choose 
any school. I also have to define and demonstrate what I 
mean by beneficial for my child. But from a student’s 
point of view, the key to understanding the argument is 
to grasp its basic framework: the premise, the relation- 
ship, the logical conclusion. 

The premise. A parent has the right to choose any 
school beneficial to his or her child. 

The relationship. I am the parent of this child. 
Logical conclusion'. I can choose this beneficial 
school for my child. 

With that framework in mind, your student can 
remember the argument. If the student disagrees with 
the conclusion, he probably has a disagreement with 
the evidence that supports the premise. At least he 
knows where to look to counteract the argument if he 
does disagree. 
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2.3 Skills in locating information 

Using libraries, the Internet, and 
reference sources 

It is often suggested that successful people in the 
information age will be able to find information and use 
it efficiently. Information is king. Knowing where and 
how to find information quickly will separate the haves 
from the have-nots. 

Basic skills. All the more reason, then, for us to 
make information searching an important skill for the 
self-directed learner. If asking targeted questions is 
important to critical thinking, it is equally important to 
know where and how to locale information that helps 
answer the questions. The library and reference books 
are still major resources in resolving information ques- 
tions. It makes sense, therefore, to give students prac- 
tice in finding information in a school or public library 
and in using dictionaries, encyclopedias, indexes, and 
books of lists. Trivia games and question and answer 
routines at home create perfect opportunities to make 
use of these references and to explain their organization. 
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alphabetical order. 
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der. As children 
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and of looking for information based on the central 
concepts that stand at the center of the search. If the 
student is trying to find out the differences between a 
sloop and a square-masted vessel, where is he likely to 
find what those differences are? Since they are both 
sailing ships, he is more likely to find an explanation 
under sailing ships than he is under the individual names 
of the vessels. 

Without doubt, of course, the Internet has become a 
fascinating storehouse of information. For the modem 
student, knowing how to surf the 
Internet to find various kinds of 
information is a key to participat- 
ing in the information jobs of the 
future. Schools and libraries offer 
courses in using the Internet to 
locate information. Because many 
of the sites on the Internet are interactive, most children 
will gladly use it as a primary source of the kinds of 
information they need. 

Guiding Students: Refining questions 

When you use one of the electronic search engines, 
it helps greatly to make your question as precise as you 
can. If you were to search the ERIC education database, 

for example, you might get 
tens of thousands of references 
to a question as broad as: 
“How to teach reading?” But 
if you asked the question you 
are actually interested in: 
“What are ways to teach phonics in grade one?” the 
number of references would be limited to a couple of 
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hundred. With the more precise question: “What are the 
ways to teach phonemic awareness in the early first 
grade?” you would reduce the number of articles to 
under one hundred. That may still seem overwhelming, 
but you can see that you started with an unmanageable 
list with the first question and moved to one that seems 
workable. In searching for answers, help children refine 
their questions so they can reach an answer in an effi- 
cient way. 

Most students are inclined to ask broad, general 
questions. Through your guidance and much practice 
children will learn to move closer and closer to the exact 
information they want. Lead them to be as specific as 
they can by thinking in the following manner: 

General car 

Define type family (or sports car) 

Specific minivan 

Name example Caravan 

The closer the student can come to having a specific 
image, the more likely she will locate the exact informa- 
tion she is seeking; for example, “How much will this 
minivan cost my family?” 

Encourage students to take courses and workshops 
on how to find information because they will likely 
spend the rest of their lives using these basic skills to 
solve work problems and to find what they need for 
their personal lives. 
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3. Knowledge that supports growth 

We learn all the time. In our self-directed learner 
curriculum, however, we want to pay particular atten- 
tion to the knowledge that supports students throughout 
their lives, knowledge that enables them to think about 
the physical world, the relationships of people, and the 
artistic and spiritual ideas that support human existence. 
Across the elementary and secondary school years this 
knowledge grows in its breadth and depth. It grows 
through subjects likes math, science, history, sociology, 
art, literature, psychology, philosophy, and so on. 



In the early years, school subjects are concerned not 
only with knowledge or information but also with ways 
of thinking. In a sense, we want our children to learn to 
think like mathematicians, like scientists, like historians. 



In that way, young students begin to learn more than 
facts, more than bits of 
information. They 
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3.1 Math and science structures and operations 

Basic skills. Most of us think of math as counting, 
measuring, and learning facts about a base- 10 system: 
5-10-15-20-25 and so on. Those facts enable us to 
count, measure, construct equations, and conduct 
ourselves in our commercial world. But math also helps 
us think about predictable arrangements and relation- 
ships. Thus we set up mathematical statements in terms 
of a predictable outcome: x + y = z. 

Science, too, searches for theories that help us 
understand and predict occurrences in the physical 
world. What holds the planets in their orbits? How does 
animal life carry forward traits we can trace from one 
generation to the next? What structures hold all material 
together? These kinds of questions about the structure 
of life and material are why we ask children to examine 
health, growth, reproduction, and the names of elements 
that we identify in chemistry, physics, and biology. 

Guiding the learner 

As in all fields of endeavor, basic information is 
needed to view and discuss the phenomena in the world 
around us. In addition to helping them leam the facts of 
the week, we need to prod them to think about the 
broader context. This is done at all levels of education 
by asking the student to give examples of how his or her 
learning can be applied. “Can you think of ways that you 
can use this information?” 

From that point, ask the student to think of ques- 
tions that are based on the facts that she already knows. 
Squirrels eat and digest food. Do all animals function in 
the same way? When I throw a rubber ball against a 
wall, it bounces back. Will all objects do that? 
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3.2 Historical themes and theories 

Basic content. The major ideas students need to 
understand society and its history are not isolated facts 
and dates. There are major events across time that have 
a significant impact, but that’s not where learners should 
focus their attention. For their long-term benefit, we 
want them to have an understanding of the development 
of society and the forces that seem to move people. 

The fact that Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock in 
the New World creates an interesting image in the 
development of the United States, but the event signifies 
a movement among religious adventurers that brought 
hundreds of thousands of people here. The search for a 
place where they could practice their religious beliefs 
freely led various groups of religious people to establish 
a colony in the New World. Knowing this enables the 
self-directed learner to pursue the question: Are there 
other large movements of people who have moved for 
religious purposes? And of course, the answer is yes. 

Though many theories tiy to account for the devel- 
opment of societies and governments, we want to 
present these ideas in a way that helps students compre- 
hend them at their current stage of development. In the 
Western world, for example, we refer to Biblical times, 
referring to the centuries before Jesus Christ, centuries 
during which religious beliefs dominated the lives of the 
people and the organization of government. Parallel to 
the Biblical times of the Jewish people, there were 
similar developments in the Muslim world. Because the 
Bible narrative is quite familiar to many students, it 
serves as a platform from which a major theme can be 
developed: Religion has had a major influence on the 
organization and movement of cultures. 
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Besides religion, other themes that can be used in 
the study of society and government include: the search 
for resources, especially food; the development of 
nation-states; the building of empires such as the Roman 
Empire; the search for individual freedom and the rise of 
democratic governments; and so on. As students be- 
come more sophisticated thinkers, more complex theo- 
ries can be explored. 

Guiding the learner 

By helping students organize history and govern- 
ment in a coherent manner, we prompt them to think 
about patterns of events. After examining the rise and 
fall of the Roman Empire, for example, we can encour- 
age our students to keep that example in mind as we 
look at other periods of time: Is there a pattern to 
empire building? What are the benefits and the pitfalls of 
being part of an empire? 
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3.3 Artistic movements and events 

Basic content. Some current ideas about art extol 
almost everything anyone lays out as a work of art if 
the producer calls it art. This might make young 
students think that studying art is a futile exercise. 

Yet art has been identified and coveted throughout 
history. In fact, some works of art are so powerful 
that generation after generation stand in awe at the 
sight or the sound of the work. Michelangelo’s Piet a 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony are just two ex- 
amples of awe-inspiring works. 

If individuals and institutions constantly search for 
art and music that lifts them and pulls them towards 
their destinies, every student deserves the opportunity to 
explore recognized art and the motivation behind those 
works. The same is true for the major movements in the 
arts that gave us a body of admired work. In that way, 
the self-directed learner can have a better understanding 
of the value in primitive art, religious art, government 
art, schools of art that develop particular techniques, 
representational art, and symbolic art. 

Guiding the learner 

Beyond the recognition of names such as Picasso, 
Renoir, Rodin, Mozart, Puccini, and the like, we want to 
prompt the learner to ask continually: “What constitutes 
enduring art? What does art contribute to my life and to 
the life of the people around me?” 
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3.4 Psychological and spiritual movements 

Basic content. In the past thirty years, more and 
more people have expressed a yearning for a spiritual 
life. Tired and bored with excessive materialism, many 
Americans have turned to religion, meditation, yoga, 
and other means of seeking inner peace. This yearning, 
though a surprise to some, is nothing new. 

Religion has certainly played a dominant role in the 
development of Western culture. The Christian religions 
particularly have influenced law, philosophies, social 
mores, and therefore the thinking patterns of major 
segments of Western society. A similar statement could 
be made about sections of the world where the Muslim 
religion or the Hindu religion dominates. 

Especially in the past two centuries, the study of the 
mind and of the mind-body relationship has given rise to 
numerous theories, movements, and cults that work to 
achieve balance or peace of mind. From the analysis of 
dreams to the power of positive thinking, these theories 
and techniques have produced hundreds of textbooks 
and self-help books. Various schools of psychoanalysis 
and behavioral sciences are available for study by the 
self-directed learner. 

Guiding the learner 

Remind students that the yearnings for peace and the 
religious beliefs of family, friends, and students them- 
selves can be understood better with the study of some 
of the major spiritual and psychological movements. 
Each movement gives their followers a set of rules or 
guidelines that help them make decisions and help give 
them a sense of peace. They may want to ask them- 
selves how they would choose a religion or a system of 
beliefs that will guide them in their life decisions. 
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4. Personal Narratives 

Narratives or stories seem to be our best way to 
explain the world to ourselves and to others. In this 
section, each type of narrative asks students to think 
creatively about an aspect of learning and of life. Each 
effort expands the student’s sense of literature’s aes- 
thetic and communicative values. We are not asking 
children to concoct fairy tales about human life and the 
universe. We are asking them to utilize personal narra- 
tives as a mechanism for revealing truth in their current 
state of development and understanding. 

4.1 Stories that explain personal life 

Basic concept. From the earliest times people have 
gathered to tell their stories. Some stories were simply 
to entertain; we call that fiction. But many were a way 
to explain life and the way the world works. 

Most people tell stories daily — how they won a 
game, the drama of a car crash, how they were hurt in a 
relationship. Everyone, children included, needs to tell 
stories that relate or explain their personal lives. Con- 
structing a story with a setting, lifelike characters, 
motivation, plot, and a resolution helps students give 
dynamic perspective to their lives. 

Guiding the learner 

As a regular practice, ask students to search their 
hearts for an issue, a question, a hope. Using it as a 
starting point, students can construct a story that tries to 
work on this issue through the characters in their story. 

Can they find a moral in the story? Can they find 
inspiration to become better than before? Can they find 
hope for tomorrow? Through this process, children think 
about life and appreciate the art and power of literature. 
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4.2 Stories that explain history 

Basic concepts. Whether writing about a particular 
event, like the battle of Bull Run, or about an entire 
period, such as the Civil War, a story gives the student a 
chance to explain to himself the meaning of what took 
place. “What were the forces that brought the North and 
the South into bitter conflict, a conflict that destroyed 
more American lives than any other war we have 
fought? How can I express those forces in a story?” 

History lends itself to storytelling because historical 
events always involve setting, contentious characters, 
motivation, a plot (though sometimes vague), and an 
outcome (resolution). The resolution may be seen years 
after the fact, but it is there for a student of history to 
incorporate into her story. 

Guiding the learner 



A long-running television show was called “You Are 
There.” It was an attempt to recreate some famous 
event in order to give the modem viewer a chance to 
listen to the characters lead up to and carry out the 

event. Ask your young stu- 

~ — dent to pretend that he is 

— present at the time in 

history that is under 
discussion. He can then 
tell the story as he 
understands it. 

These narratives 
do not change history, 
but they may help stu- 
dents give meaning to the 
past and some preventive 
guidance for the future. 
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4.3 Stories that weave together the events of 
spirit and) experience 

Basic concept. All learners need the opportunity to 
explain phenomena they don’t understand. Consider the 
ancient myths that used stories to explain the arrange- 
ment of the stars. Stars seen with the naked eye were 
given names, names that we still use: Leo the lion, Orion 
the hunter, the Big Dipper, and so on. The ancients 
could not explain what they saw in the sky, so they 
constructed stories to give meaning to what they saw. 

In numerous ways we are all confronted by things 
we do not understand immediately. How do we explain 
the premonitions that some people have that are subse- 
quently fulfilled in actual events? How do we account 
for people who pray for a cure to a deadly disease, and 
they experience an instant cure? How do we describe 
the conversion of a hardened criminal into a compas- 
sionate worker for social justice? Either we shrug off 
those types of events with a vague, “I don’t know and 1 
don’t care” or we construct our own story based on our 
beliefs or our current, inadequate knowledge. 

Guiding the learner 

* Do we want our children to shrug their shoulders at 
every mystery? Or do we want them to wrestle with the 
mysterious and think about alternative answers? These 
situations pose excellent opportunities to use stories to 
describe and explain these types of experiences. 

In writing stories, encourage children to let charac- 
ters speak about alternatives, and to let the emotions of 
the characters decide how the story ends. In this way, 
the students do not have to argue the logic or the 
science or the spirituality of a solution. Their characters 
do that job for them. 
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4.4 Stories that reflect respect, responsibility, 
and values 

When we are young, we see how our parents care 
for other people, and we listen to their statements about 
their friends and their co-workers. Most likely we adopt 
those attitudes as our own. Our sense of respect and 
responsibility may also be influenced by religious beliefs 
and teachers and classmates. But without a doubt, our 
immediate family sets the early tone of how we honor 
people and accept responsibility for our own actions. 

As we mature and our contacts expand, we realize 
we make numerous decisions about ourselves and other 
people. Some of these decisions may cause us to rethink 
the early guidelines we used in our previous years. 

Either through reflection (reliving events in our 
lives) or through projection (rehearsing future events), 
we tell ourselves stories about how to handle the prob- 
lems of everyday life. Through that storytelling process 
we also work out a value system that undergirds our 
decision making. 

Fables and fairy tales are examples of stories that 
usually deliver a message about good and bad behavior, 
among other things. The well-known story of the race 
between the tortoise and the hare is a prime example of 
a morality tale that makes fun of the arrogance of the 
rabbit while praising the persistence of the turtle. 

To implement this idea in school, children may be 
asked to write a story that resolves some conflict. For 
instance, as a story starter a teacher describes a scene in 
which one small group of children tries to exclude a 
child from their group. They call him insulting names in 
their attempt to drive him away. The class is then asked 
to write an ending that finishes the story. 
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After completing their stories, children can reflect 
on what their conclusion means. What messages would 
their particular story send about how children should 
treat people, about peer pressure, about the values one 
needs to work out this common problem. 

Guiding the learner 

Unless a child volunteers, the classroom teacher 
should not ask for a public statement of personal values. 
This type of narrative, however, creates an opportunity 
for children to see their value system reflected in the 
ways they solve real-life problems. It gives children a 
chance to ask who the misguided characters are, who 
the good guys are — and why. 

When a second grader writes about helping a physically 
handicapped pal participate in a baseball game, he shows 
that he respects the need of all children to feel part of class 
activities. When a fourth grader describes a girl’s struggles 
to carry out her school assignments during troubled times 
at home, she reflects her sense of responsibility to home 
and to school. When a seventh grader 
tells a story about a girl dared by her 
peers to use drugs, she shows through 
her character’s responses how she 
relies on her values to ward off at- 
tacks on her integrity. 

Since all of us face challenges 
to our integrity, writing stories 
not only helps us clarify personal 
issues but also gives us a chance 
to practice respect, responsibil- 
ity, and the values to which 
are committed. 
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Conclusion 



We have spent most of our time discussing attitudes 
and thinking skills. But attitudes and thinking skills are 
not developed without content. They are formed and 
refined around literature, history, mathematics, sciences, 
philosophy, and so on. We would not believe that a 
person was a master carpenter simply because he moved 
his hand up and down as if hammering. We want to see 
that person actually build a cabinet or a house. His skill 
can only be demonstrated with tools on wood in an 
emerging construction. 

So, too, with the learner. Over time the learner 
develops reading skills and demonstrates them by reading 
and solving the problems posed in math and science 
books. The learner’s positive attitudes are revealed 
through choices and through a sense of direction in 
building knowledge and in refining his thought processes. 




Alongside the learner are parents and teachers who 
guide and encourage, who ask thought-provoking 

questions and challenge the learner 
to expand his knowledge. These 
parents and teachers have the 
maturity to understand that 
there is a spiral flow to the 
development of knowledge and 
of personality. Therefore they 
walk alongside their children to 
organize experiences and to 
guide them as they strive to 
become purposeful, 
responsible learners. 
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Phonics Plus, Books A, B, and C 




developed by The Family Learning Association 

These three books help children learn to discriminate sound- 
symbol correspondences by listening, saying, seeing, and then writ- 
ing patterns, sentences, and stories. Book A is appropriate for 
kindergartners and first-graders. Book B is for grades 1-2, and 
Book C is for grades 2-3. 




Tutoring Children 
in Reading and 
Writing 

Book 1: Kindergarten 
Book 2: Grades 1-2 




These guidebooks use a hands-on approach to helping children 
improve essential skills. Using easy and effective activities, they 
focus on the building blocks of reading and writing with sample 
worksheets that range from letter recognition to spelling, to phon- 
ics, and to comprehension. 
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Spelling for Writing, Books 1-5 




This series of student workbooks provides all the direction 
needed to leam the basic spelling patterns of English. By follow- 
ing the weekly lesson plans, you can improve spelling accuracy 
and the clarity of all written messages. Full of delightful draw- 
ings, each book is crafted for the age-appropriate level. 



Teach a Child to Read 
with Children's Books 

Written specifically for working one-on-one 
with your child, this book offers an enjoyable in- 
tegrated approach to learning to read. Learn how 
to prepare your child for reading lessons, how to 
use books to promote learning, and how to use 
writing and phonics to enhance your child’s progress. 

Improving Your Child's Writing Skills 

Using actual children’s compositions, this fun 
guidebook takes kids through the entire process 
of writing, from Pre-Writing and Drafting to Re- 
vising and Proofreading. The practical work 
sheets form a framework to hone the skills of any 
young writer. 
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Grandma & Grandpa, May I 
Come Over? by Marian Brovero 

When they visit, grandchildren want to DO 
things. This book presents 52 different activities 
for each week of the year that are easy md 
inexpensive, and range from planting a seed, io 
visiting a horse, to dusting the bookshelves! The large -print format and 
original artwork make this a perfect gift. Ms. Brovero used her own 
grandchildren to test, refine, and “kid-certify” that all these activities 
are both educational and enjoyable. 






With Love, Grandma by Carl B. Smith 



This collection of sample letters and books to 
share is full of whimsical illustrations and draw- 
ings by children. The book will enlighten grand- 
parents about what to write to their grandkids. 
Subjects include holidays, family, the seasons, and 
school, as well as developmental charts, a list of 
resources, and essays by Claude Pepper, and Bob 
Keeshan (aka Captain Kangaroo). 




Gotcha, Grandpa by Carl B. Smith 

This collection of letters and discussions for grand- 
children explores more serious topics: self-esteem, 
goals, persistence, young and old together, heroes, 
and much more. Each subject is accompanied by 
actual letters from seniors, as well as age-specific 
books for sharing. Dr. Lee Salk and Barbara Kupetz 
contribute essays on the benefits both the young and 
old derive from cross-generational communication. 
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